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‘ COLOGNE. 


COLOGNE. 

The bishopric of Cologne dates from the 
year a.D. 314, and in 799 it was erected into 
a bishopric by the emperor Charlemagne. 
‘Lhe archbishop assumed, in the ancient 
constitution of Germany, the title of “ born 
legate of the Holy See, and arch-chancel- 
lor of the sacred empire for Italy.” He gave 
his vote after the elector of Treves, and sat 
on the — hand of the emperor, at 
the assemblies held in his own diocese in 
Italy or in Gaul. 

It is at Cologne that the attention of the 
tourist is first forcibly arrested by the sur- 
passing beauty of the Rhine. The wide 
spreading waters, covered with shipping, 
numerous boats, and sometimes by enor- 
mous rafts, which seem like floating islands, 
furnish a scene which all view with delight, 
but which must almost fill the artist, who 
would transfer it to canvas, with em 
Mr. Burford, however, has successfull 
exerted himself to place it before the Englis 
public, and produced a picture of great ani- 
mation and felicitous execution. 
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The city is built in the form of a cres- 
cent. Its fortifications, which are in the 
ancient style, would now afford no defence, 
and might as well be taken down, for it is 
impossible to call them ornamental. The 
city is between three and four miles in ex- 
tent, and laid out in, streets and squares, 
but in so slovenly a way, that we are re- 
minded of Mr. Moore’s compliment to the 
city of Washington,where aceording to him, 

—— “ Fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees~’ 

The streets are narrow, crooked, and 
loomy. The houses are ill-built, and not 
ept in repair, and we do not find here 

much of that cleanliness which is said. 
to be characteristic of the Germans else- 
where. Cologne is in fact two centu- 
ries behind other parts of Germany. The 
supposed cause is the helpless bigotry and 
miserable indolence of the inhabitants. 

The boats which ply from Rotterdam, in 
their passage up the river, do not stop at 
Cologne but to take in a supply of coals. 
Descending, they make a stay for the night. 
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At various periods of the year, and espe- 
cially a short time previous to the fair of 
Frankfort, many merchants resort thither, 
and much business is transacted. The Jews 
and Protestants were rigorously excluded, 
but the latter were permitted, after a time, 
again to inhabit the city. The Jews were 
not so fortunate, and even to this day, the 
chosen people, can hardly venture on such 
an experiment. It may not unreasonably 
be hoped from the multitudes of visitors, 
who seek Cologne in every week during 
the fine season, that more liberal ideas will 
ere long prevail, and that no part of the 
human family will be excluded from this 
ancient town, because the intolerance which 
was in the ascendant four centuries a 
thought fit inhumanly to denouncethem. Its 
population has been stated to amount to 
about 40,000. In 1794 it was taken pos- 
session of by the French, and declared to 
be a portion of the restored empire of 
Charlemagne, and included in the depart- 
ment of r. When the tide of war 
rolled back on its source, of course Cologne 
shared the fate of other parts of the conti- 
nent which had been claimed for France by 
the ambition of Napoleon, and was restored 
to its former masters at the general peace 
in 1814. 


MEDDLING. 
BY DR. EDWARDS. 


There are certain characters and actions 
which may be said to abut on the borders 
ef casuistry, so that it is sometimes difficult 
to decide where duty, prudence, and useful- 
ness may direct, and what may be their 
dictates. Taste appears to be something 
almost as true and definite, and an attain- 
ment as necessary, when applied to morals, 
as to literature, the arts, and social habits, 
and those natural powers of mind, the due 
exercise and improvement of which are 
necessary to give a correct and elevated 
taste as well as those acquired powers and 
that general information which are a | 
requisite with the former to the same end, 
are found to be ingredients necessary to 
form the high moral character. When we 
are told by inspired authority to follow 
after “whatever is true, honest, lovely, 
and of goud report,” &c., it is evident that 
discrimination is required, as a man with 
the best intentions may do evil, when he, 
who is hurled forward by the worst, may 
do good. Now, the character and conduct 
to which we are about to direct attention, 
though they may admit of specific descrip- 
tion, and of a certain line of demarcation, 
to a man who has nothing but pen and ink 
before him, may yet occasion some consi- 


derable controversy in practical life; and 
the good and evil, the prudent and indis- 
creet, may diverge in so many apparently 
similar directions, that a sound and rich 
experience may prove the only standard by 
which to adjudge the respective claims of 
various advocates and opponents. 

There is a certain class of men who, 
with the best desires and motives, have not 
yet fortitude enough to brave danger, nor 
a sufficient stock of self-denial to meet 
losses. They talk very well, but dare not 
act, much less appear foremost in any social 
improvement or public reform. Such cha- 
racters often attempt to screen their too 
tender hearts from censure, by uttering 
some wise sentiment on the duty and pro- 
priety of not minding anybody’s business 
(they should rather say, pleasure and profit) 
but their own. They are prepared to look 
on any social or public catastrophe with a 
cruel carelessness. Let a friend fail in busi- 
ness, be injured by scandal, harassed by 
anxiety, orcrossed in love ~and though they 
have it in their power to aid and console, 
a they will stand aloof, and do nothing 

ut talk and give advice—easy and cheap 
to the fool as to the wise—to the foe as to 
the friend; although their dear, yea, their 
dearest friend, to their certain knowledge, 
may be entertaining serious and dismal 
thoughts about the rope, the river, and the 
razor. Let the callous and close-fisted 
plume himself on his freedom from this 
vice; we allow that he is no meddler; he 
never meddles with his duty, however 
evident and imperative its claims. 

The great patriot, the good parent, the 
wise but not the kind neighbour, are often 
seen abusing the maxim, “ Let us mind our 
own business;”’ and do not meet with half 
the success and usefulness they might 
otherwise attain to, because they act on this 
false principle. Sometimes a false delicacy, 
or a false humility, will keep many back 
who ought to go forward. But it is more 
frequently a grovelling spirit of selfishness, 
as instanced in the parable of the good 
Samaritan in the Gospel. In public con- 
cerns, as well as the domestic establish- 
ment below stairs, we may often hear 
persons injudiciously, proudly, and wick- 
edly, assert, “ that is no business of mine.” 
But let it be anything lucrative or honour- 
able—anything above rather than below 
them—and it 1s no longer meddling, but 
their proper province and righteous due. 
But let us consider some of the like contor- 
tions of the busybody. 

“Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall inherit the kingdom of heaven,” says 
that divine volume, which abounds in pre- 
cepts of moral beauty, and assurances of 
most gracious mercy. So says the meddler, 
and so says every christian heart. It must 
be admitted that this is a most exellent 
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character—a type of Him who is incarnate 
virtue. To soothe the corrosion of passion 
and bitterness, to remove the nightshade 
and nettle, and plant the myrtle and the 
rose—this is amiable and Godlike employ, 
invoking blessings upon ourselves and our 
neighbours. But let not the meddler ever 
suppose that he is a peace-maker—on the 
eontrary, he is the most arrant peace- 
breaker. 

Another is influenced by the calls of 
benevolence. Such an opportunity of doing 
good, of conferring a favour, and laying a 
friend under eternal obligation, he dare 
not let slip. But is it. real benevolence? 
Then remember that this bright angel of 
virtue, like young Telemachus, requires the 
constant superintendence and direction of 
Minerva, lest she disappoints those whom 
she has promised, and falsify her own 
hopes. But, probably, if you search a little 
lower into the heart’s recesses, and silence 
that echo of self-ignorance, whispering that 
deceiving expression—guodness of t, 
you may discover the moving spring to be 
nothing but pride, censorivusness, and offi- 
ciousness. A regard for reputation, and an 
ambitious aspiring after influence, is the 
latent spring of this propensity in others. 
But let such know that this is the surest 
way to lose rather than gain influence; that 
it is as improbable that they will make 
friends, as it is probable, if not certain, that 
they will make themselves enemies. “I 
will soon set all to rights,” said a mob- 
orator, on one occasion. He succeeded, 
indeed, for they all soon forgot their little 
dissensions, whilst, no longer discordant, 
their vociferous tongues harmonised in 
upbraiding him, and their hands in bela- 
bouring him with mud. So true is the 
exclamation of the wise monarch, “ He 
that passeth by and meddleth with strife 
that belongeth not to him, is like one that 
taketh a dog by the ears.” 

A neighbour had purchased some articles 
rather cheap, which, like many other cheap 
articles, proved so unsound, as tobe scarcely 
fit for use, and accordingly returned what 
was as quickly returned to him again, as 
the alone rightful proprietor. The purcha~- 
ser flies off to the shop, which happened to 
be crowded, and as the author of the Cha- 
meleon says, “from words they almost came 
to blows,” but, fortunately, a great man—a 
man of influence—makes his appearance, 
no other than James Whittle, Esq., who 
gladly undertook to do his best in arrang- 
ing matters pleasantly. So long as the 
tradesman thought he would arbitrate in 
his favour, he had no objection to such an 
umpire, declaring him to be an_ honest, 
disinterested, clever, Bey but as 
soon as he began to make what he thought 
a just and wise proposition, he took um- 
brage, and asked him if he were not bribed, 
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It was the same with the other party, who, 
wished to know what right he had to inter- 


fere. So far from stop ing. Be breach, he 
only widened it, and a ing upbraided 


as a busybody, who did not know tew4o 
manage his own wife, or educate his own 
children, his remonstrances were drowned 
with the din of “Go home!” which sum- 
mons he was glad to obey. 

Cuntention is the cause of innumerable 
evils, and is alike offensive to God, and 
injurious to man. But though it frequently 
produces the most extensive disastrous 
results, it no less frequently takes its origin 
in the most trivial, if not costemnpillie: 
circumstances; and no cause is more preg- 
nant with mischief than that we are now 
oat 

We shall generally find, that in propor- 
tion as men display this disagreeable and 
injurious trait, they are negligent and 
faulty at home. In fact, we have scriptu- 
ral guthority to support the assertion. 

Most of us are reluctant to obey a com- 
niand, as incumbent in many particulars as 
on the widows, to be “keepers at home.” 
We areas much remiss and slothful here, 
as we are vigilant and cota abroad. 
But though guilty of the folly referred to, 
we are frequently insensible of the fact. 
Whenever we neglect our own business— 
pay more time to any person or occupa- 
tion that they desire—engage in disputes, 
or attempt to settle differences without be- 
ing asked, or judge and censure character 
and conduct that do not come under our 
jurisdiction—we are not minding our own 

usiness. In fact, indiscretion and med- 
= are almost convertible terms, 

¢ who spreads a doubtful report, which 
might injure any one, whether an acquain- 
tance or a stranger, is a meddler. It 
evinces both a wiser understanding and a 
better heart to mind our own faults, and to 
“speak evil of no man,” than seek to mar 
the fair proportions even of our greatest 
enemy. All censoriousness partakes of 
this spirit, and all uncharitableness. They 
are a viper, when nestling and rankling in 
the heart; how much worse, when, forsak- 
ing their hiding-place, to sting the unsus- 
pecting passenger? Do not even listen to 
anything bordering on slander in a charac- 
ter open to suspicion, much less to hear 
the virtuous ridiculed or reproached—far 
less to extend its publicity. It is travel- 
ling out of the way to do mischief; though, 
to qualify the statement just made, it often 
pronet as harmless to individuals arraigned 
fore this inquisitorial tribunal as it is 
harmful to the assuming judge, censor, and 
tale- bearer. 

This is but one of the protean forms 
which this vice, we cannot style it infirmity, 
is often seen to assume; for it is associated 
with, and conducts to every temptation and 
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obliquity. The busy-body is represented 
in scripture as both an immoral and a dan- 
gerous character. All vice and all virtue 
may be resolved into conformity or disobe- 
dience to this wise canon—Mind your own 
business. 

Let principle and practice, which are 
here, as in other instanc +s, often found se- 
parate, unite to conform to this great dic 
tate of duty and discretion. All will 
then go right; or crooked lines, though 
it seems improbable, or even impossible, 
will soon grow marvellously straight. But 
in its neglect, all will go wrong—straight 
lines will grow crooked. Reject this false 
ambition and avarice, and you will be 
ten times more respected, useful, and happy. 
You cannot mind your own business and 
that of others at the same time, any more 
than a general could command two armies 
pursuing different routes. In proportion to 
the rise of the one, will be the fall of the 
other. Mr. Fuller, B.D., who flourished in 
the time of the great rebellion, was a re- 
markably gifted man. He could dictate to 
five different writers, on different subjects, 
at the same moment. He has had thou- 
sands of imitators amongst these false aspi- 
rants, but few equals. But Mr. Fuller 
never wrote so well on these occasions. 
The success which has followed the modern 
division of labour is proof to the same effect. 
Disorder, anarchy, and misery, will sooner 
or later be seen inscribed on the affiirs of 
such a character; whilst his own mind is as 
fretted and irritated as those on whom he 
imposes his officiousness. Thousands have 
been thus reduced from opulence to rags. 
The richest, the wisest, the most reputable, 
the most industrious have thus forfeited 
those advantages of life which, otherwise, 
they might not only have preserved, but 
have improved. If, then, you have any 
true respect or regard for yourself or your 
neighbour, attend to your own business. 
You do not like others to interfere with 
you. Love your neighbour as yourself. 

If there is anything in which man or 
woman should be left free and untrammel- 
led, it is the choice of a partner for life; as 
it is he, and not his wise, good-intentioned 
eunsellor and dictator, who has to live with 
the object of his choice. Yet strange to 
say there is nothing in which there is so 
much meddling, in which relatives often 
prove the greatest enemies, and even entire 
strangers shall dare to show their dark and 
treacherous faces. Nearly every new 
match thus proves to a petty town what a 
stick does when applied to an impure mud- 
ihe or a spark to a heap of combustibles. 

t is all ferment, folly,andslander. To the 
engagé it is an ordeal of fire and water, 
more dreadful that that known to an 
knight of the chivalrous age. But thong 
earth and hell oppose and rage, a man 
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truly and deeply in love, will never cease to 
follow, till he win the lady who has won 
his heart. But why destroy the peace, the 
happiness, the virtue, of now happy and 
virtuous youths, and raise up for yourself a 
sworn and deadly life-foe. 

It is well this character, in its full- 
grown existence, is comparatively rare, for 
otherwise society would soon at a 
stand; the comforts of life would be un- 
known, if universal want and starvation 
did not ensue. The ministers of Pro- 
vidence, from whom mankind may here 
learn wisdom, infallibly follow the law 
we have recommended, or the result, 
otherwise, would soon prove fatal to 
the human family. With infinite diversity 
of means, operations, and results, there is 
the most beautiful, because infinite har- 
mony; there is no encroachment or intru- 
sion; each does the best for another, by do- 
ing the best for himself, and the best for 
himself by doing the best for another; 
ever sympathising with and befriending, 
but never meddling, whenever the law of 
reciprocity and neighbourhood makes ‘its 
appeal. Excepting man, the only disor- 
derly, because meddling, creature, and such 
as resemble him, the great machine of the 
universe resembles that most perfect and 
beautiful, though complicated, mechanism of 
the human frame; and Pope and Boling- 
broke speak the words of true philosophy, 
when they assure us that— 

“ Allare but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.’”” 


DICKEY OF KINGSWOOD. 


In the early part of the last century 
there lived in Staward Peel a marauder, 
popularly known by the appellation of 
“ Dickey of Kingswood” He was a gen- 
tleman who prided himself in being able to 
accomplish his purposes of robbery more 
by cunning, than mere brute force and 
bloodshed. And whilst he boasted that he 
was afraid of no man, he took credit to 
himself for being able to exact contribu- 
tions without bodily harm to himself or his 
victims. One instance of his tact is as 
follows :— 

On passing a farm-house at Denton Burn, 
near Newcastle, a pair of fat oxen in an 
adjoining field particularly attracted his 
attention, and he was resolved to become 
their possessor, if the thing could be done 
comfortably. Accordingly, skulking about 
until night, he entered the field and drove 
them off. The farmer on discoveriug his 
loss the following morning set off in pur- 
suit—but being put. upon a false track, 
travelled toward the Tweed without being 
able to fall in with them. Dickey had in 
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the meantime taken a western route—and 
on arriving at Lanercost, in Cumberland, 
met with an old farmer, who greatly ad- 
miring his cattle, bought them. Dickey 
was very glal to meet with such a customer 
—-partly for thus ridding him of a charge 
that he could not have kept much longer 
with safety, and partly on account of an 
excéllent mare which the purchaser rode. 
He accompanied the old gentleman home, 
and after partaking of his bottle, asked 
him to sell his mare. “My mare! no!” 


_was the reply, “not for all Cumberland 


would I sell her—her like is not to be 
found.” “I cannot blame you,” replied 
Dickey, “but I would recommend you to 
keep her close, as unlikelier things have 
happened—than, that your stable should 
be empty some morning.” “Stable, sir! 
God bless you—she sleeps in the same 
house with myself—close at my own bed- 
foot—I keep os at her manger—and no 
music can be so sweet as to hear her grind- 
ing her corn all the night long close by me.” 
Dickey recommended his caution, though 
he inwardly cursed it—as placing startling 
difficulties in his path, towards the acquisi- 
tion of the favourite. “But I hope you 
have got a good lock,” was his next feeler. 
“You shall see it,” replied the simple far- 
mer. This was exactly what was wanted, 
so after a careful survey of the lock—and 
pronouncing it to be the real thing—just 
such a one as it ought to be—and one it 
would be impossible to pick, Dickey par- 
took of pice a eup—shook hands with his 
customer, and departed. 

The old farmer (who was a bachelor), 
after fastening his mare to her accustomed 
post, betook himself to rest. He awoke 
towards morning, shivering with cold, and 
was astonished to find himself without co- 
vering of any kind. Arising and providing 
himself with a light, he found his blankets 
spread upon the floor towards the door, 
which he found open. Turning towards 
his bed—the stand of his mare was empty 
—his favourite was gone! The daring 
thief had picked the lock—stripped him of 
his covering—which was spread down to 
prevent ee A noise being heard, and had 
flown with his prize. He roused his ser- 
vants—commenced a pursuit—but in vain 
—no trace could be seen beyond a few 
yards from his own door—so after venting 
curses innumerable upon the impudent 
thief, he was obli to content himself. 
In the mean time, Dickey (for his was the 
deed), after clearing the neighbourhood, 
directed his flight to the east, and such 
was the speed of his mare that by break 
cf day he flattered himself that he was 
safe from all pursuit. On crossing Halt- 
whistle Fell he was met by a person whom 
he recognised as the owner of the oxen he 
had stolen. The honest farmer it appear- 
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ed had not the slightest knowl of his 
real character, inquired if he had seen a 
yoke of oxen in his travels, describing 
them most minutely; Dickey, without the 
slightest hesitation, said he had, and direct- 
ed him to the very place where he had 
sold them. “You ride a good mare,” said 
the farmer, “and Iam vegan knocked 
up with tramping on foot, will you sell 
her.” After much chaffering, a peri 
was struck, the money paid, and the far- 
mer and Dickey parted; the former to seek 
his stolen property from the owner of the 
stolen mare, on which he was riding—and 
the latter to where ever his genius mtght 
direct him. The (farmer on arriving at 
Lanercost, instantly i his. oxen 
grazing in a field, and rode up towards an 
elderly person whom he supposed to be the 
master. “I say, friend, these are my cattle 
in your field, how did you come by them?” 
“And I'm d—d,” replied the other “but 
that is my mare, how did you come by 
her?” m each describing the person 
from whom they had purchased their pro- 
rty, they discovered that they had been 
Taped by a rogue of no common order. 
So ludicrous did the whole appear, even to 
them who were the sufferers by it, that 
they joined in a loud peal of laughter on 
the subject, after which they set about 
putting matters to right. ere was evi- 
ently no way of accomplishing this but 
one, seeing that age was not there to 
refund the cash he had got, so a fair ex- 
change took place, and so overjoyed was 
each at the recovery of his property, that 
in the storm of joy, Dickey was forgotten, 
and quietly allowed to pocket the price of. 
both mare and oxen.—Local Historian, 





TALES FROM THE CANVAS. 
BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS, ESQ. 
No. IV.—* Sue 1s savep!” 

The tempest was still ing, and e 
wave drove the gallant ship higher pen de 
rocks. Two boats, laden with the crew, 
had already been lowered, and for a time 
combated the vengeance of the boiling sea; 
but each had been swamped, and, after a 
desperate struggle, the mariners had dis- 
a one by one, among the raging 
billows. But yet,as the spectators, who were 
assembled, on the beach, bent constant and 
anxious glances on the wreck, the young 
commander was discerned upon the trem- 
bling deck, clouds of flying over him, 
but still firmly holding in his arms the droop- 
ing form of his lovely wife, and withdraw- 
ing his occasional imploring glances from 
the shore only to fix them in calm resig- 
nation upon heaven. 
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“Twenty guineas to any man who will 
join me in pulling off to the wreck,” cried 
the young squire, who had been summoned 
from the vi by the general excitement. 

But there was no response, and though 
the offer was incre till it amounted to 
a hundred guineas, there were none who 
valued their lives so cheap by even as that. 

“ Coward!” exclaimed the young man, 
contemptuously. “I will go alone—they 
shall be saved!” 

But as he stepped into the boat, which 
was already launched, his father’s hand 
was upon his shoulders, and detained him. 

“You must not—it is folly—madness,” 
cried his parent, grasping him firmly. 

The young squire struggled, but in vain; 
a servant from the hall had joined them, and 
assisted his master in deterring him from 
the perilous attempt. 

“Tf they can but hold on for a few mi- 
nutes,” observed one of the more experienced 
bystanders, “they are safe. The storm 
is abating!” 

But even as he spoke, a heavy sea swept 
over the vessel's deck, and when the spray 
allowed the landsmen again to see her 
clearly, one form was only visible. 

“The lady is overboard!” cried twenty 
voices; and a light figure was seen strug- 
giing in the sea, while the captain of the 
slocp ran distractedly along the deck. 
Clinging recklessly to the ropes, he slung 
himself out upon the bowsprit, and as his 
wife was swept past, stretched forth his 
hand to rescue her. But she was washed 
from his reach, though his fingers touched 
her arm; and the spectators who had breath- 
lessly watched the result ofhis attempt from 
the beach, turned away in disappoint- 
ment. Yet again did a receding wave wash 
the same slender form towards the sloop 
and the captain, coiling a rope round his 
body, hung suspended from the bowsprit, 
awaiting its approach; with a desperate 
exertion, he reached it, and as he raised 
it, wet and dripping, from the sea, a loud 
huzza broke from the shore, and a hundred 
voices echoed, “ SHE 18 SAVED!” 


No. V.—“ Tae Pass In THE Mountains.” 


The sun had sent forth its last ray be- 
fore our army quitted the open plains 
which it had traversed. A series of high 
meuntains rose in front of us, and cast 
down a dark shade across our path. Our 
colonel had declared his determination of 
reaching Scindarrah at all hazards before 
the morning; and, in fact, it was absolutely 
necessary that we should do so, as our pro- 
visions .were entirely consumed, and our 
scouts brought us intelligence that the 
enemy was attempting, by forced marches, 
to intercept us. 

“Ha! Ha!’ laughed Sir Harry Mel- 
ville, as he cantered gaily in the advance; 


e “Poor Alice!” mu 
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“we shall cheat the rascals now, and they 
will arrive in our path just late enough to 
find that we have passed some hours before 
them.” 

“But surely,” suggested a young volun- 
teer by hisside, “surely, if we were to en- 
counter them, they would have some res- 
pect for the laws of humanity: if they 
slaughtered us, they would not massacre 
the followers of our camp.”’ 

“Pshaw!” replied the” colonel, “ they 
know nothing either of the laws of huma- 
nity, or the law.of nations. They are arace 
of savages, thirsting for our blood, and, 
depend on it, if we were in their power, 
they would not even spare the gentle blood 
of my daughter Alice!” 

His companion reddened slightly, and in- 
stinctively clasped his sword as he replied, 
“It would be dearly bought, I believe.” 
our colonel, half 
aloud. “I wish I had not been mad 
enough to subject her to the inconvenience 
and danger of this hasty march. She is 
of two delicate a constitution, Graham, to 
undergo such fatigues: but she was an- 
xious to join her mother, and I did not ex- 
pect the villains would track us so closely.” 

“ But,” replied Graham, “ she is, happily, 
under the care and piotection of her 
father.” 

“And of her iover,” added Melville, 
smiling. 

The young volunteer, checking his con- 
fusion, rejoined, “ And one stronger than 
either—her God.” 

The conversation was here abruptly in- 
terrupted by the return of one of our scouts, 
who rode upin breathless haste, and, ap- 
proaching Sir Harry, announced that “ The 
enemy was now in possession of the 
heights.” 

“Then we are lost!” replied the colonel; 
but instantly recovering his self possession, 
he added, “let them do their worst—in five 
hours we shall have joined General War- 
burton at Scindarrah. Advance, lads, and 
steadily!’ 

But Graham had disappeared as soon 
as the scout announced Ris intelligence, 
and galloped to the side of Alice Melville. 

“What news does our messenger bring, 
Mr. Graham?” inquired Miss Melville, as 
her two attendants made way for him. 

“His information is uncertain,” replied 
Graham, fearful lest a communication of 
the truth would alarm her. 

“TI overheard it, Arthur,” replied Alice, 
with a bitter smile, “the enemy are in 
possession of the heights.” 

“From which we will speedily dislodge 
them,” replied Graha n, hastily. 

‘*Risk nothing!” answered Miss Mel- 
ville. “I have already exposed you to 
great danger, and my only regret is that 
you should have subjected yourself to so 








much. You have perilled your safet 
for my sake, and now for my sake, ris 
no more.” 

Our army had by this time arrived at 
the entrance of the ndrrow defile which 
was to be its road for the next fifteen 
miles. The path, which scarcely admitted 
half a dozen horsemen abreast, was bound- 
ed by the perpendicular sides of the moun- 
tains, which almost closed over our heads, 
so as to nearly shut out a view of the sky 
above; on the surface of the rocks 
were occasional projecting ledges, which 
here and there formed a continuons gallery 
some hundred feet above the road, and 
above these were frequent rents and fis- 
sures in the mountains, which appeared 
dark and awful caverns yawning upon the 
passengers below. 

Such was the path which our army was 
to pursue during the remainder of its march 
to Scindarrah, and, as we entered it, every 
eye was directed upon the ledges and ca- 
verns overhead in search of the enemies 
who, our scouts informed us, had secured 
them. But not a living furm was to be 
seen, and our men speedily recovered their 
spirits, and pushed boldly along the road. , 

“ Wehave the advantage of the savages!” 
exclaimed our colonel, triumphantly; and 
the same confidence pervading the ranks, 
was at length inspired even to the timid 
Alice Melville. 

“We shall arrive at Scindarrah before 
the enemy are aware of our passage,” said 
Graham, pressing Miss Melville's hand. 

“God praised!” replied Alice, “and 
pee He preserve the life which has beea 
so kindly yet rashly exposed for me.” 

But scarcely was the last word uttered, 
before the sharp crack of a rifle was heard 
above us; one of our men fell to the ground, 
and, on raising his eyes, Graham perceived 
a large party of the enemy emerging from 
one of the ures in the rock, and direct- 
ing their muskets upon the passing band 
beneath. They were headed by their chief, 
the sanguinary Tabsha-el-quirrah, whose 
keen, grey eye was glancing along the 

rrel of his musket in a steady aim at our 
colonel. 

I had observed a slight movement in our 
rear guard—a smali party had been de- 
tached from the main body, and retiring 
by the path which we had followed, disap- 

ared in the ascents of the mountain. 

very gun was now pointed at the ledge 
on which the savages were standing—every 
finger was on the trigger, but our colonel 
still suspended the order to “ Fire.” Twice 
had Graham cast impatient glances at Sir 
Harry, but his only reply was a muttered 
whisper—“ Wait!” 

Meanwhile the ee were increasing 
in numbers, and steadily awaiting the 
commands of their chief. Again ‘labsha 
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pointed his musket upon our colonel, but 
Sir Harry flinched not; and, as Graham 
glanced upwards, he perceived the glitter- 
ing barrel of a gun directed upon the head 


of the savage chief, from the fissure imme- 
diately above him; the detachment of our 


rear guard occupied the 1 of rock over 
the a, wap and was about to pour a 
rattling fire down upon them! 


No. VI.—* Tue Last Wisu.” 

“Is there no hope?” inquired the wife, 
anxiously, as the physician turned away 
from the bed of sickness. 

“ But little,” he replied, in a subdued 
tone, but his voice led upon her ear as 
if he had said (as, ind he meant), 
“ None!” 

Scalding tears arose to the eyes of the 
young mother as she heard the confirma- 
tion of her worst fears, but, in regard te 
her husband and her children, she sup- 
pressed them, and as the physician left the 
room, she turned to the moaning sufferer, 
and took his hand with an expression of 
tranquillity. 

“My time approaches, Mary,” exclaimed 
the patient, faintly, “I soon must leave 
you all.” 

“Qh, do not say so, father!” screamed 
his first-born, a girl of some eight years 
old, sobbing hystvrically, and his youngest 
child, seeing his sister’s tears, wept too. 

“These are bitter moments, Mary,” 
cried the dying man, drawing his wite 
nearer to his side. “It is hard, very hard, 
to leave the world so soon—to leave such 
loved, such valued ones; but to see eyes 
which should sparkle with joy thus dimmed 
with tears is a painful sight indeed. But 
yonder little ones will soon forget me,” he 
added, somewhat bitterly: “ their youn 
eyes will, ere long, be again lighted wi 
merriment, and their tongues cease to lisp 
the name of their lost but ft ten father. 
The separation is difficult—it is only by 
pte Soc ties which bind my heart to 
them; but still more distressing is it to 
leave you. It may be sinful to attach affec- 
tion to the world, but to love such as you, 
so kind, so faithful, so affectionate, surely 
cannot be a crime in the eye of heaven. 
God bless you, Mary! your dying husband 
commits you to His care benign pro- 
tection.” 

The young wife was unable to restrain 
her feelings any longer, and, burying her 
face in her hands, the tears flowed unre- 
strained, and fell upon the pale cheek of 


her husband. 
“ Nay, weep not, Mary,” cried the suf- 
ferer, taking her hand affectionately in 


his own, and then, though the tear which 
started to his eye contrasted strangely with 
his forced gaiety,‘he added, with a sickly 
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smile, “ Dry rper eyes, Mary; forget the 
present, and think only of the future.” 

But even he gave way, and the silence 
which pervaded the chamber of death was 
occasionally broken by the deep and heavy 
sighs of the patient, and the sobs of his 
wife and chi‘ciren. 

Fainter ad fainter grew the dying man, 
and heavier and more difficult became his 
respiration. But while his breath yet 
served him, he raised himself, with an 
etiort, upon his elbow, and grasping the 
fair hand of his wife, and, pointing to the 
children, who wert sobbing on his pillow, 
whispered—— 

And what did he whisper? Anything 
which the imagination of the reader may 
suggest; but from his outstretched arm 
pointing to the children by his side, it 
may be inferred that his last wish bore 
some relation to them. Perhaps he com- 
mitted them to her tender affection, and 
implored her to train them up with care 
“for his sake;” perhaps he charged her 
to iaculeate religious principles into their 
growing minds, and to cultivate the vir- 
tues which had already shown themselves 

in their dispositions, carefully eradicating 
the tares aud weeds which spring up at 
a later stage of childhood. Such, it is 
most probable, was THE LAST WISH of 
the dying parent. 


(To be continued.) 


YANKEY LOVERS OF LIBERTY. 


The declaration of American indepen- 
dence opens with the assertion that all 
men are born free. After this it was a 
startling anomaly to find that slavery was, 
for a moment, allowed to exist in some of 
the states; but it is still more so to see 
when they had exulted in freedom for 
seventy years, that their government 
could deliberately proclaim to the world 
it was the one thing needful; and that to 
perpetuate it the free citizens of North 
America were prepared to meet a world 
in arms, and if need be, to shed, in a cause 
so sacred as the traffic of their fellow men, 
the last drop of their blood. 

Yet so it is. Those who in the present 
stage of the world have been strutting as 
the most fervent votories of liberty, now 
quote the Bible to justify slavery. In the 
“land of genuine liberty,” as it is called in 
the late Mr. Mathews’s whimsical enter- 
tainment, it excites in all its horrors. 
Laboured calculations show that it is pro- 
fitable; and they proved the President of 
“the model republic,” who is said to have 
made a pretty penny by selling his own 
children (born women of colour) as slaves, 
allows an American secretary of state to 
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announce to the world, that slavery ought 
to command the respeet and sympathy of 
all mankind. 

In this descent of the mind, without 
attempting to be playful, we may say one 
green spot appears; in a writer of the 
name of John Greenlaw Whither, has 
given eloquent voices to the silent disdain 
with which all civilised governments have 
looked on the documents to which refer- 
ence has been made.. He has stigmatised 
in glowing language the brutality we have 
faintly described. Our readers will like 
to have before them a specimen of the 
castigation he bestows on his countrymen. 
We give one, and let it not be thought 
that the indignant bard refers to crimes of 
ancient date, not likely to be repeated. 
His verses refer to what occurred only 
three quarters of a year ago, It is un- 
happily matter of history that one John 
L. Brown, of Carolina, was sentenced to be 
executed on the 25th of April 1844, for the 
“crime of assisting a femaie slave to esca 
from bondage.” In the midst of public 
excitement, too, the Rev. Dr. Jenkin (pre- 
sident of Miami College), the Rev. Alex- 
ander M‘Caine (of the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church), and clergyman of the 
Cincinnati Synod, went out of their way 
to defend slavery on scriptural grounds. 

This, and some previous dispays, seem 
to have moved the muse of Mr. Whither, 
and thus it is delivered: 


STANZAS FOR THE TIMES. 


Ho! thou who seekest late and long 
A licence from the Holy Book 

For brutal lust. and Hell’s red wrong, 
Man of the Pulpit, look!— 

Lift up those cold and atheist eyes, 
This ripe fruit of thy teaching see ! 

And tell us how to Heaven will rise, 

The incense of this sacrifice— 
This blossom of the gallows tree !— 


Search out for SLAvery’s hour of need 
Some fitting text of Sacred Writ 7 

Cive Heaven the credit of a deed 
Which shames the nether pit. 

Kneel, smooth blasphemer, unto Him 
Whose truth is on thy lips a lie, 

Ask that His bright-winged cherubim 

May bend around that scaffold grim 
To guard and bless and sanctify! 


Ho! champion of the people’s cause— 
Suspend thy loud and vain rebuke 

Of foreign wrong, and Old World laws, 

Man ofthe Senate, look !— 

Was this the promise of the free, 
The great hope of our early time,— 

That Slavery’s poisen vine should be 

Upborne by Freedom’s prayer-nursed tree, 
O’erclustered with such fruits of crime ? ~— 


Send out the summons, East and West, 
And South and North, let all be there, 
Where he who pitied the oppressed 
Swings out in sun and air. 
Let not a democratic hand 
The grisly hangman’s task refuse 
There let each loyal patriot stand 
Awaiting Slavery’s command 
To twist the rope and draw the noose !|— 
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Bat vain is itony—unmeet 

Its cold rebuke for deeds which start 
In fiery and indignant beat 

The pulses of the heart. 

Could anything in the shape of poetry 
touch the heart of a stout woman, we might 
hope that desirable object would be accom- 
plished by verses like these. For writing 
these the author is, as we should say in Eng- 
land, “sent to Coventry,” We may, how- 
ever, be allowed to doubt if it be any evil 
to be shunned by those who are low in the 
scale of creation, as to denounce a highly 
gifted writer for bravely telling the truth, 
and using his pen in the cause of humanity. 





HARBOURS or REFUGE on tHe Soutu- 
Eastern COAST or ENGLAND. 


BY EDWARD PORTWINE. 
No. IIL 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 


Sir,—The table land immediately below 
the white cliffs through which locomotive en- 
gines now rush in their thundering course 
tv Dover, reaches about two and a half 
miles. This coast is shallow, and girded 
with sand hills and rocks, Hipioneremaer 5 
until the surveyor reaches the marine vi 
lage of Sandgate, which is celebrated for 
its bathi and beautiful neighbouring 
scenery. I can but allude to the place as 
utterly unfit for a harbour of refuge. 
From this interesting spot the rocks en- 
tirely disappear to the westward, and a 
strand of bright shingle and deep blue 
waters greet the sight. I next enter the 
indented bay of the ancient port of Hythe, 
which formerly received vessels of the 
largest size, now presenting an enchanting 
strand. Nature, in this place, has declared 
for a harbour; she has done all that can 
be required, and if assisted by art and sci- 
ence, a harbour of great size, on a grand 
scale, could be constructed. Vessels simi- 
lar in tonnage with our largest East In- 
diamen, can ride in this bay. Indeed, I saw 
the Kent Indiaman lie within a quarter 
of a mile of the strand, when outward 
bound on that voyage which proved her 
last, when the destructive element—fire, 
consumed the noble ship to the water’s 
edge. If, therefore, such vessels can ride 
at anchor in this bay, and receive shelter 
from the tremendous gales from the south- 
west, there can be no part of the coast bet- 
ter — for a harbour of refuge, on 
a grand scale, than the bay of Hythe. 
This place is situate about twelve miles 
from Dover. The level, reaching to the 
hills, which run into Sussex, is very ex- 
tasive, enclosing an area of many thousand 
aChss, east, west, and north, adapted for 
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docks, quays, and what is imperative, bach- 
water; Sie out this last fa a ad- 
junct a harbour would be useless. Nature, 
‘at this place, it will be seen, has done much 
towards this. The springs that rise in the 
hills immediately above the town are nu- 
merous, and of the clearest water. In for- 
mer days, aye, within, the writer’s me- 
mory, these springs were so prolific that 
the limpid element dashed, in its. rapid 
course, across the high strect in numerous 
streams; these have been conveyed by un- 
der drainage and by conduits, into the 
royal military canal. The enormous quan- 
tity of water rising from the rocky sides 
of the.hills could be received into basins, 
and this, too, at_a very small expense; 
a back water could be created which would 
be eternal as the hills from which the wa- 
ter gushes. Here, then, is a part of the 
coast entirely overlooked by the committee. 
within twelve miles of Dover, and five of 
Folkstone, and nearly opposite Boulogne; 
so deep is the water on this strand, and so 
devoid of rocks, shoals, or shingle, that 
within the memory of man there has scarce- 
ly. been a ship wrecked here. It is about 
fteen miles from Dungeness, and any 
vessel bound up channel, and under stress 
of weather, would find no difficulty in 
riding easily into the harbour, if eon- 
structed at Hythe. Some years since, 
Col. Smart was employed by the Admi- 
ralty tosurvey this coast, forthe purposes of 
a harbour, and he reported favourably; 
but a change of ministers taking sp or 
from some other causes, no effort has ever 
been made to bring this beautiful and in- 
teresting spot under the notice of the pub- 
lic. Indeed, so aa op havea great 
number of patriots thought of Hythe, that al- 
most every candidate for the s of the 
“ barons” of this cinque a sir John 
Perring down to Mr. rjoribanks, -pro- 
mised the deluded electors and towns- 
people that they would, if elected, cause a 
arbour to be constructed here; but alas! 
there is a vast difference between the “can- 
didate” and the “member.” I earnestly 
hope that the present government will not 
overlook Hythe, but will well weigh the 
advantages of the coast, before they decide 
on those sites they may deem most eligible 
for a harbour on a grand scale. So im- 
pressed is the writer with the natural ad- 
vantages over the whole range of the coast, 
that he is satisfied that, although un- 
noticed at present, it will be one of the 
laces selected for the preservation of human 
ife and property. From returns before 
the committee alluded to, it appears that 
the average number of vessels lost by ship- 
wreck annually, from 1816 to 1842, is 611, 
the loss of. property three millions an- 
nually, and a thousand souls are swal- 
lowed up by the greedy deep! This is an 
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mount of loss which ought to rouse the 
attention of the philanthropic, and induce 
the government to ee to prevent 
so dreadful a waste of life and property. 
It is true that the carelessness and incom- 
petency in masters and mates of vessels 
cause many of these evils. Our mercan- 
tile navy contains about twenty-six thou- 
sand ships, and upwards of three millions 
of tons burthen; and the commanders 
should surely understand the theory of the 
magnetic needle before hazarding the loss 
of their crews and property. e baro- 
meter is but too often neglected, which, if 
consulted, would never fail to indicate dan- 
ger; but these thingsare not noticed, and no 
persons are more startled than such com- 
manders when striking on a shoal, or riding 
swiftly on quicksands. The ground tackle 
is but too often over, which if at- 
tended to and properly tested, would pre- 
serve many vessels in eminent peril. All 
these things, with additional b 
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Arms.—Quarterly, first and fourth grand quarters 
quarterly ; first and fourth az. acress moline 
ar. for Bentinck; second and third sa. three 
stags’ heads, cabossed ar. (a crescent for dif- 
ference) for Cavendish ; second and third grand 
quarters, or, on a bended az., a star of six 
points bet: two cr ts, gold, within a 








ighthouses, and a harbour of refuge, in 
- ome Tike Hythe, would render the British 
Phannel comparatively secure to lives and 

roperty, and the horrid exhibitions which 
ota shocked humanity in so many lamen- 
table instances, would be almost impossible. 
Perhaps it may be interesting to append the 
following, taken from the parliamentary 
tables of revenue, pulation, and com- 
merce, of the British empire on the 31st 
of December, for any year of 1837, 38, and 


39 :— 
Yearly average taken be- 


jDestination of Craft.| tween 1837—39 inclusivelv 
Vessels.; Tons. Men. 











United Kingdom! 20,424 2,403,572)144676] 
Isles of Guern- 
sey, Jersey, 655 
and Man 
Brit. Plantations} 5,757| 475,045) 32,097; 


38,066) 4,351 











Total 26,796 2,916,683 181124 











The number of vessels and tonnage en- 
tered inwards and cleared outwards in the 
years ending January 5th, 1839-40, includ- 
ing foreign commerce carried on by Bri- 
tish shipping and the trade coast wise :— 





Foreign Trade. ___ Foreign Trade. — be 
Ships. | Tonnage. Ships. | Tonnage. 
27,588 | 5,220,553} 23,423 | 4,953,547 


Entered inwards in Cleared outwards in | 














Entered inwards Clesred outwards 
Coastwise. Coastwise. 


_ Ships. | Tonnage. |~ Ships. [_ Tonnage. 
258,4 25j21,102156] 280,698 |22,091,601 


(To be continued.) 

















» engr. ga. for Scott. 

First crest,—Out of a marquess’ coronet ppr. two 
arms counter-embossed, each holding an os- 
trich feather ; ar. for Bentinck. 

Second crest.—A snake. bowed, ppr. for Cavendish. 

S upporters.—Two lions, double queued, the dexter 
ppr., the sinister sa. 

Motto.—Craignez honte. “Fear shame.” 

William Bentinck, first of honour, 
and, subsequently, confidential adviser of 

William, prince of Orange, accompanied 

his royal master into England, and after the 

accession of that prince to the throne of Great 

Britain, was sworn of the privy council, ap- 

pointed groom of the stole and first gentle- 

man of the bedchamber, and created a peer 
of England April 9th, 1689, by the titles of 
baron Cirencester, viscount Woodstock, aud 
earl of Portland. His lordship had the 
command of the Dutch regiment of horse- 

uards, and took a distinguished part as 

SC cmmanat-quaaeel at the battle of the 

Boyne. In 1697, the earl was installed a 

knight of the garter. He died November 

23rd, 1709, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Henry, second earl, who was created 
marquess of Titchfield, and duke of Port- 
land, July 6th, 1716. The duke died on 
the island of Jamaica, of which he was 
captain-general and governor, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, William Henry 

Cavendish, third duke, K.G., a distinguish- 

ed statesman in the reign of George III. 

His grace was viceroy of Ireland in 1782, 

and was twice prime minister. The Duke 

married, in November 1766, Dorothy, only 
daughter of William, fourth duke of Devon- 
shire. He died in 1809, and was succeeded 
by his elder son, William Henry Cavendish, 
the present peer, who was born June 24th, 

1768; married, August 4th, 1795, Henrietta, 

daughter and co-heiress of the late general 

John Scott, of Balcomie, kingdom of Irelan«. 























Che Wandering Jew 
Br EUGENE SUE. 


ranslated by the Author of the “ Student’s 
ip ser frac: translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” gc. 


VOLUME THE SIXTH. 


CHAPTER VII.—8USPICION. 

On hearing the Mayeux accuse Rodin 
of treachery, Adrienne looked at her with 
astonishment, and said, “What do you 
say?” 

LM. Rodin is betrayingfyou, Mademoi- 


selle.” 
ssible!” 

“ Ah! Mademoiselle, my presentiments 
did not deceive me. The first time I saw 
M. Rodin, I was seized with a feeling of 
terror which I could not resist. I was 
afraid on your account, Mademoiselle.” 

“ And why,” said Adrienne, “were you 
not afraid on your own account, my dear 
friend?” 

“T know not, Mademoiselle, but so it 
was; and so great was my fear, that in 
spite of his benevolence to my sister, I 
could not help being afraid of him.” 

“That is strange. I understand better 
than any one, the almost irresistible in- 
fluence of sympathy and aversion, but in 
this circumstance,” said Adrienne, after 
a moment’s reflection—“ well, no matter, 
how has your suspicion been changed into 
certainty ?” 

“Yesterday I went to take my sister 
Cephyse the succour that M. Rodin had 
given me for her, in the name of some 
charitable person. She was not in, so I 
told the porter to tell her I would call 
again this morning. Well, when I called 
this morning, I learned that M. Rodin. who 
lives in the same house with my sister, was 
visited yesterday by the Abbé d’Ai- 


rater 
or The Abbé d’Aigrigney!”’ cried Adri- 
enne. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle, and he remained 
two hours with M. Rodin. This awakened 
my suspicions. I asked the porter if they 
seemed angry with each other; he told me 
they did not, and that the Abbé said, on 
leaving Rodin at the door, ‘ To-morrow I 
shall write to you.’” 

“Let us examine if there is a possibility 
of his betraying me. What motive can he 
have? Is it not rather the Abbé and my 
aunt that have reason to be afraid of me?” 

“ But, Mademoiselle, how can we ac- 
count for the meeting of these two men 
who have so many reasons for disliking 
each other and keeping asunder—does it 
not appear as if they had some smister 


Im 
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ect in view? Besides, Mademoiselle, 
am not the only one of this opinion. On 
my return this morning, thinking it would 
be best to warn you as soon as possible, I 
told Florine of the Abbé’s visit to Rodin, 
and she was as mych alarmed at this cir- 
cumstance as myself, and after a moment's 
reflexion said, ‘I think there is no ne- 
cessity to wake Madamoiselle; for whether 
she is informed of this perfidy two hours 
sooner or later, will not matter much. In 
the mean time, I may discover something. 
An idea has occurred to me which I 
will be of use,—tell Mademoiselle the cause 
of my absence; I will soon return.’. Flo- 
rine then sent for a coach and went out.” 

“Florine is an excellent girl,” said 
Adrienne, smiling, “ but I think that both 
she and you have been misled by your zeal 
on this occasion. How strange is it that 
neither of us should have thought of a cir- 
cumstance that would have instantly ban- 
ished our suspicion. Is it not likely that 
the Abbé d’Aigrigny is now afraid of 
Rodin, and has visited | him to ask for par- 
don—is not this explanation the most rea- 
sonable?” 

“It is probable,” replied the Mayeux, 
then after reflecting for a moment, she ad- 
ded, as if yielding to a conviction superior 
to all reasoning, “and yet, believe me, 
Mademoiselle, you are betrayed. I am 
convinced of it. Appearances are against 
this opinion; but, baliowe me, my presenti- 
ments are too strong not to be correct. 
Did you not discover the most secret in- 
stincts of my heart, and why should I not 
divine the dangers with which you are 
threatened?” 


“What did I discover?” inquired 
Adrienne. 

“ Alas! all the susceptibility of an un- 
fortunate creature, whose life is not like 


that of others. If I have hitherto been si- 
lent; it is not because 1 am ignorant how 
much I am indebted to you. In short, 
Mademoiselle, who told you that the only 
way you could aid me without wounding 
my pride, was by appointing me to an 
office which would render me useful to the 
poor and unfortunate with whom I am 80 
well acquainted? Who told you, Ma- 
demoiselle, when you wished to Pz. me 
at your table as your friend—l, a poor 
wor! girl, in whose person you were Neel 
rous of honouring industry, resignation, and 
probity—who told you pe T replied by 
tears of gratitude and regret, that my re- 
fusal was not caused by false modesty, but 
by a consciousness of my deformity? Who 
told you that I would be glad to have a 
small and solitary apartment in this splcn- 
did mansion, rather than be near you, 
where, without envying the elegant and 
charming creatures that surround you, I 
would, by an involuntary comparison that 
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would present itself, be always embarassed 
and confused in their presence? and who 
revealed to you all the — and secret 
susceptibilities of an isolated position like 
mine? He undoubtedly, who in his infi- 
nite greatness watches over the whole uni- 
verse, and at the same time, forgets not 
the meanest creature that crawls! and yet, 
you will not believe that my gratitude en- 
ables me to divine the dangers which now 
threaten you. Ah! Mademoiselle, some 
have the instinct of self-preservation, but 
others more fortunate, have an instinct for 
the preservation of those whom they che- 
rish. This instinct God has given me. I 
soy mn —you are betrayed, Mademoi- 
selle!’ 


At this moment, Florine entered. 

“Well, Florine, where bave you been?” 
said Adrienne. 

* At the Hotel de St. Dizier. Mademoi- 
telle.” 

“ Why did you go there,” cried Adrienne, 
quite surprised. 

“ This morning, Mademoiselle,” here she 
pointed to the Mayeux, “confided to me her 
suspicions respecting the Abbé d’Aigrigny’s 
visit to Rodin, and I thought, if I could find 
out that the latter had lately been at the 
Hotel de St. Dizier, that there could no 
longer be any doubt of his treason, so I 
went to the pavilion under the pretext of 
having left something behind, and I asked 
Madame Grivois if Rodin had been there 
lately, but she answered me evasively. I 
then despaired of gaining any intelligence; 
however, a few moments atter, I saw M. 
Rodin go out at the garden gate, and get 
into a cabriolet that was waiting for him, 
and I heard him say to the driver, ‘ Rue 
Blanche, No. 39.’” 

“He has gone to see the prince,” said 
Adrienne. 

“No doubt,” replied Florine, “and per- 
haps he intends to betray him too. I 
have thought ofa plan which would prove 
whether he is deceiving you or not, Ma- 
demoiselle; but there is not a moment to 
lose.” 

“ What do you mean?” said Adrienne. 

“ Rodin will soon be alone with the 
prince,” replied Florine, ‘and, as the latter 
occupies the apartment adjoining the hot- 
house, you may, by secreting yourself there 
for a short time, learn whether Rodin is a 
traitor or not.” 

«“ What!” cried Adrienne, “do you think 
I would stoop so low as to become a spy?” 

“Allow me then to go, Mademoiselle,” 
said the Mayeux. 

“Not a word more, on this, I pray you,” 
said Adrienne, * I cannot allow you to do 
for my interest that which would appear de- 
grading in me;” then turning to Florine, 
she added, “ desire M. de Bonneville vo get 
my carriage ready as quickly as possible.” 
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“You consent, then, Mademoiselle,” 
cried Florine, clasping her hands with 


joy. 

‘*Yes:” replied Adrienne, sorrowfully, “it 
is the only means I have, of removing my 
suspicions.” 

If an hour after this, the carriage 
stopped at the little garden gate in the Rue 
Blanche, 

Florine entered the garden first, and 
soon returned to tell her mistress that she 
could enter unperceived, for the window 
blind was down. 

Adrienne entered, and heard, in her 
place of concealment, the following con- 
versation between Rodin and Djalma. 


_— 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE LETTER. 


A few minutes before Adrienne had con- 
cealed herself in the hot-house, Rodin en- 
tered the young prince's apartment, which 
was only separated from Adrienne’s place 
of concealment by a white silken blind, 
embroidered with large bright-coloured 
birds. Djalma, still under the influence 
of the feelings excited in him by the Strang- 
ler, did not at first perceive the arrival of 
the jesuit; but Faranghea retiring, at the 
request of Rodin, frum the apartment, 
made a noise in shutting the door after 
him, which roused the prince from his re- 
verie. He advanced to Rodin with an air 
of respect, and said, ‘ Pardon, father, I did 
not perceive you enter.” 

‘“* No ceremony, my dear prince, you are 
here in the heart of India; or at least we 
desire to make you as comfortable as if you 
were.” 

“There are many things here,” said the 
prince, “that remind me of my own country; 
and your kindness recalls to me the me- 
mory of my father, and also that of one 
who was to me as. a parent,’ added the 
Indian, in thinking of Marshal Simon, of 
whose arrival in Paris he had, for certain 
reasons, not been informed. 

“T have come,” said Rodin, “to open 
your prison for you. Your short voluntary 
seclusion was absolutely necessary for your 
own interest.” 

“To-morrow, then, I may go out?” 

“To-day, if you like, my dear prince.” 

Djalma reflected an instant, and re- 
sumed, “I have friends; for I am here in 
a palace which does not belong tu me.” 

“ Undoubtedly, excellent friends,” replied 

i 


n. 

Djalma’s countenance became joyful, and 
appeared as if animated by the noblest 
sentiments; his large dark eyes were 
slightly humid, and he arose, saying, 
- Come, let us go.” 

“Where, my dear prince?” said the 
jesuit, quite surprised. 
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“To thank my friends; I have waited 
t':ree days. It is a long time.” 

“Stay, my dear prince; I have many 
hings to tell you. If it is true you have 
viends, or rather a friend; for friends are 

are.” 

“But you?” 

“Yes, you are right; you have two 
friends who know you, and one who 
does not know you, and who desires to re- 
main unknown.” 

“ Why?” 

“Why?” replied Rodin, rather embar- 
rassed; “ because his happiness and tran- 
quillity require this mystery.” 

“What necessity is there for conceal- 
ment in doing good?” 

“T have told you, my dear prince, that 
the happiness of your secret friend would 
perhaps be compromised if he were known 
to you.” 

“If he were known as my friend?” 

“ Just so, my dear prince.” 

Djalma’s features assumed an expres- 
sion of sorrow and dignity; he proudly 
raised his head, and said, in a stern and 
haughty tone—* Why does this friend con- 
ceal himself? Is he ashamed of me, or 
ought I to be ashamed of him? I only ac- 
cept the hospitality of those of whom I am 
worthy, or those who are worthy of me. I 
will leave this house.” 

“Hear me, my dear prince; you are, 
permit me to tell you, too susceptible. Re- 
member, although we have endeavoured to 
remind you of your own beautiful country, 
that we are here at Paris, and this con- 
sideration will change your view of this 
matter.” 

Djalma, although ignorant of certain 
social regulations, had too much candour 
and guod sense not to yield to what ap- 
peared to be reasonable; he therefore re- 
plied, mildly, “ You are right, my father: 

am no longer in my own country; the 
customs are different. I shall reflect.” 
Djalma remained pensive for a few minutes, 
and then resumed, in a calm tone, “I have 
reflected, father, and I find that, in no 
country in the world, under any pretext 
whatever, ought a man of honour to con- 
ceal himself from his friend, who is also 
honourable.” 

“ Hear me, my dear prince, and reflect.” 

“T have spoken,” replied Djalma, going 
towards the door. 

“ But, supposing it was a lady?” cried 
Rodin, afraid of seeing all his projects 
overturned, by the departure of the prince. 

“ A lady!” said the prince, with joy. 

“Yes, my dear prince; a pt lady, 
whose virtues and old age merit your 
respect.” 

“Is she old?” said Djalma, somewhat 
coldly. 
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“She is older than I am by some years,” 
replied Rodin, with a smile. 

“She will be, then, to me, a mother ?” 

“Yes, my dear prince, she will be to you 
a mother. The tion she bears you is, 
believe me, both sincere and honourable. 
I cannot tell you the cause; for the secrets 
of women, whether old or young, are, 
amongst us, deemed sacred.” 

“That is just,” replied Djalma, “ her 
secret will be regarded as sacred by me. I 
shall, without seeing her, love her with re- 
spect; in like manner as God is loved with- 
out being seen.” 

“ Now, my dear prince, let me acquaint 

ou with the intentions of your m 

iend. This house will always be at your 
service, and if you desire, French .ser- 
vants and a carriage will be provided for 

ou. These you can accept without in the 
least wounding your delicacy, for, in a few 
months, you mill be in possession of a 
fortune, and you can then on: repay 
these obligations if you like. Therefore 
you need not be afraidof gratifying all your 
wishes. The son of a king ought to live 
in Sree: 

“T accept; my mother is right; the.son 
of a king ought to live like a king.” 

“ Now,” said Rodin, “we have settled 
this, I must tell you that the Comte de 
Montbron, one of the friends of your pro- 
tectress, will present you to the best so- 
ciety in Paris. 

“Why will you not present me, father?” 

“ Alas! my dear prince, I live alone and 
retired, and M. de Montbron will be better 
able to guard you against the snares that 
will be aid for you; for you know you 
have enemies as well as friends, and unfor- 
tunately their power equals their wicked- 
ness; therefore it will be more prudent in 
you to avoid them than to resist them.,’’ 

Djalma’s countenance became pale and 
livid at the mention of his enemies; his 
eyes sparkled with rage, and his whole 
visage assumed such a fearful expression 
of ferocity, that Rodin cried out, “ What 
is the matter, prince? You frighten me.” 

Djalma did not reply; he gras the 
arm of his chair as. if afraid eat is fu 
would become ungovernable if his hi 
were at liberty. The tube of his pipe was 
by chance near his hand, and so great was 
his vigour, that he smashed it in an in- 
stant, in spite of its extreme hardness. 

“In heaven’s name, what is the matter 
with you, prince?” cried Rodin. 

“Thus will I crush my enemies,” replied 
Djalma, with a menacing and angry look. 

Saying this, he bounded from his seat, 
and with ferocious eyes glanced around him 
as if in search of some weapon. Rodin was 
ponent at the impetuosity of the young 

dian, who testified that, in given circum- 
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stances, he would be violent in the extreme. 
To the great surprise, however, of the 
jesuit, Djalma became suddenly calm, and 
as if ashamed of having given way to his 
passion, he hung down his head, and re- 


‘mained a few seconds pale and motionless; 


then, with a determined accent, as fearful 
as his violence, he said, “ Father, bring me 
to face with my enemies.” 

“For what purpose? my dear prince.” 

“To kill the cowards.” 

“Kill them. You forget yourself. Re- 
member, you are not on the banks of the 
Ganges, where enemies are slain like tigers 
in the chase.” 

“With a loyal enemy we fight, but a 
traitor we slay as we would a reptile.” 

“ My dear prince, you must know that 
we cannot here get rid of our enemies in 
that fashion. If you have a complaint—” 

“Complaint ? Women and children 
eomplain—men strike.” 

“Yes, on the banks of the Ganges, my 
dear prince, but not here. Cases are 
examined and adjudged at Paris.” 

* “In my case I shall be judge and exe- 
eutioner.” 

“Listen, my dear prince, you have es- 
caped from the odious traps of your ene- 
mies; have you not? Well, suppose that 
that had been effected through the medium 
of that venerable lady, whose tender affec- 
tion for you is like that of a mother. If 
she were to ask you to pardon them; she 
who saved you; what would you do?” 

The Indian fixed his eyes upon the 
ground, and remained silent. 

“Let me tell you, my prince, that I know 
your enemies; but, fearful lest you should 
commit an imprudent act, I will conceal 
their names, except that respectable lady, 
who loves you as her son, finds it advisable 
that I should tell you; but till then I will 
remain silent.” 

Djalma looked at Rodin with a sullen air. 
At this moment Faranghea entered, and 
said to Rodin,“ A man has been at your 
house with this letter. He says it is 
of importance, and that itis from the Mar- 

uis d’Agrigny.” 
M wine you excuse me, prince? This 
letter is of importance. On leaving the 
house this morning I told them to send the 
man here with it when he came.” 


-_— 


CHAPTER IX.—ADRIENNE AND DJALMA. 


When Faranghea had left the room, Ro- 
din began to forage in his pockets, and after 
having searched each, he exclaimed, with 
uneasiness, “ Ah, how provoking,” 

“What is the matter?’’ demanded 
jalma. 


“ Alas, my dear prince, one of the most 
trivial things in the world causes occasion- 
ally the greatest inconvenience. I have left 
my spectacles, and therefore cannot read 
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this letter, which requires an immediate an- 
swer—a ‘ yes,’ or a ‘no;’ if I could get some 
one to read it for me.” 

“If you like, I will read it for you; and 
when I have done so, I will forget all that 
I have read.” 

“You to read this letter! But why 
should you not? Well, my prince, I would 
a asked you, but if you would be so 

in L see 
; Djalma took the letter, and read as fol- 
ows :— 

“ Your visit to the hotél de St. Dizier, after 
what I have heard, must be considered asa 
new aggression on your part. Behold the 
last proposition that will be made to you, 
which perhaps will be as fruitless as that 
which induced me to see you yesterday in 
the rue Clovis. Take care; if you are obsti- 
nate enough to maintain an unequal strife, 
you will expose yourself to the hatred of 
those who foolishly endeavour to protect 
you. In being hostile to us, you have every- 
thing to fear, and little to gain in embrac- 
ing the cause of those who call you their 
anasto would be a more appropriate 
title; for if you are sincere, your disinte- 
restedness would be inexplicable. In order 
to make up for the probable generosity of 
your friends, on condition that you quit 

aris for six months, you will receive 1,000 
francs per month, 10,000 franes on setting 
out, wat 20,000 francs after the six months 
are expired.” 

“Who are those people whom you pro- 
tect?” demanded Djalma, “and how do 
their enemies wish you to absent yourself 
for six months?” 

“ The former are poor people, my dear 
prince, without resources, who are en 
in a law-suit, and who are threatened to be 
crushed by powerful parties. However, I 
know all well, and can turn everything in 
favour of those whose cause I have es- 
——- What could I do? Poor and 

elpless, I naturally took their part. You 
must understand, that in securing my ab- 
sence there will be no one to watch the 
movements of the latter, and by the expi- 
ration of six months they will have gained 
their cause.” 

Djalma continued— You will receive 
this letter at three o’clock; if at four we 
have not an answer in your own hand- 
writing, we shall begin war, not to-morrow, 
but even this evening.” 

Rodin took the letter, tore it, and crum- 
bling it up in the form of a ball, called Fa- 
ranghea, and said, “ Give this to the man 
who is waiting, and tell him that such is 
my answer.” 

“ Your doing so, my father,” said Djalma 
with interest, “ may endanger your safety.” 

“ Yes, dear prince; but I must not, like 
you, kill my enemies because they are 
wicked.” He added, on seeing Djalma’s 
countenance darken, “I am wrong; I will 














not counsel you any more on this subject. 
Only, let us put the question to the worthy 
and noble protectress, whom I will see to- 
morrow; if she gives me permission I will 
tell you the names of your enemies.” 

«And that lady—that second mother— 
is one to whom I may submit my judg- 

“ She!” cried Rodin, exultingly. “There 
is none more noble or more generous upon 
earth.” Then approaching nearer the win- 
dow, he added, “ Your protectress! She is, 
indeed, the yer emg of courage, 
exactitude, and virtue. One who consoles 
the afflicted, and showers her beneficence 
uponall. A few days go, that noble wo- 
man spoke to me in uage the most en- 
nobling; language which I shall never for- 
get. ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘as soon as I suspect 
one whom I love or esteem——’ ” 

Before Rodin had time to finish, Adri- 
enne came from her hiding-place. Djalma 
started;back, and Rodin, feigning surprise, 
cried, “ What! Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville!” ‘ 

“ Yes, sir,” said Adrienne, with emotion, 
“T come to finish the sentence you began. 
Isaid to you, that when I suspected any one, 
I told the person openly who had excited 
suspicion. Well, I avow that I have not 
acted up to my word. I came here on un- 
just suspicions; and your reply to the Mar- 
quis d'Aigrigny gives me another proof of 
your devotedness and sincerity. For the 
first time in my lite, I allowed myself to act 
the spy, and this act merits punishment—a 
reparation which I am ready to make—ex- 
cuses which I offer you.” Then, addressing 
Djalma, she added, “ Dear prince, the se- 
eret exists.no longer. I am Mademoiselle 
de Cardoville, your relation; and I hope that 
fou will accept from a sister the hospita- 

ity that you would have received from a 
mother.” 

Djalma replied not. In silence he con- 
templated this sudden apparition, which, in 
beauty, far surpassed the visions of his 
dreams. 

Adrienne, forced, through the fixed gaze 
of Djalma to withdraw her eyes, again 
looked at him as if in request of an answer 
to her kind offer; but she met the same si- 
lence, the same ardent and savage look. 
Wishing to terminate her embarrassing po- 
sition, she said with a low and trembling 
voice to Rodin, “‘ You can let the prince 
know my offer, sir; I cannot remain here 
any longer.” 

At the first step that Adrienne made, 
Djalma sprang towards her, as a tiger 
would upon his prey, when the young lady 
in terror screamed. The shrick seemed to 
recall Djalma to himself, for, falling upon 

his knees, he said, with a trembling voice, 
and a tear in his eye, “ Ob, do not go; do 
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not leave me; for a long time I have been 
expecting you.” 

“Tt is impossible, prince, I cannot remain 
longer.” 

“ But you will come back again! I shall 
see you soon!” 

“QO, no. Never! never!” said Adrienne, 
with emotion. Then profiting by the sur- 
prise which her answer created, she 
wiWhen passed 

en Florine before Rodin, to joi 
her mistress, the jesuit whispered—" Fi- 
nish that affair of the Mayeux’s to-mor- 
row.” 

Florine trembled, and, without ing, 
hurried after her mistress. replying 

Rodin went up to Djalma, who was still 
upon his knees, his head, in d 
reclining on his breast, and said, “ Alas, my 
dear prince, I did not wish to make known 
your factress. I knew that Mademoi- 
selle de Cardoville was charming, and I 
also knew that love was a ion atten- 
dant on youth, and when that love is unre- 
— it becomes dangerous. For, my 

ear prince, your fair benefactress loves, to 
folly, a handsome young man of this place.” 

At these words, Djalma raised his hands 
to his heart, uttered a piercing cry, and 
falling back upon the divan, fainted. 

Rodin coldly looked at him for a few mi- 
nutes, then brushing the elbows of his old 
coat, he went away saying, “ Ah, ah, the 
bait takes; a bite—a bite.’ 


(To be continued. ) 


MR. RUMBALL AND MESMERISM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 


Sir,—Mr. Rumball hints, in his lecture, 
at two of his (Dr. Elliotson’s) “alleged 
mesmeric patients.” Now, as this lecturer 
has not named these patients, I will enter a 
plea for him, in order that your readers 
may arrive at a knowledge of the facts con- 
cerning an eminent physician’s experi- 
ments. The name of these patients is 
Okey, two sisters, afflicted with nervous 
diseases. On these young creatures, Dr. 
Elliotson performed certain experiments 
which caused great sensation at the time, 
and in the truth of which, I am firmly per- 
suaded he believed, and many of his pro- 
fessional brethren with him. ¢ 
the medical profession, like most other 
avocations, rests mainly upon public opin- 
| and as paar was then in the ascen- 

lant against animal magnetism, these gen- 
tlemen were pecan a to repress their 
opinions for fear of losing their patients. 

e celibrity which Dr, Elliotson had 
attained at the Borough hospitals, followed - 
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him to University College, and as very few 
can arrive at the very zenith of popularity 
without attracting the envy of inferior 
minds, so it occurred to him. His class, I 
have said, was considerably the largest 
in the college, and what astonished his de- 
tractors most, wus, that, after they had 
done everything in their power to cover 
him with obloquy and scorn, his class con- 
stantly increased; thus proving that the 
opinions of Dr. Sh , Dr. A. T. Thomp- 
son, Mr. Liston, on . Cooper, relative 
to the injury that Dr. Elliotson’s experi- 
ments would occasion the university, were 
not verified; and yet, this cabal, aided by 
Mr. Wakley, proprietor of the Lancet, en- 
deavoured to pull him down by the most 
unhandsome treatment. Before I state the 
facts connected with this treatment, allow 
me to say a few words concerning Mr. Lis- 
ton. I will not be unjust to this splendid 
operator, perhaps the first in the world, 
but, Sir, although I pay willing testimon 
to his eminent scientific attainments, 
must say that his conduct to a gentleman of 
Dr. Elliotson’s standing in the profession 
was characterised by a spirit which I deeply 
deplore. His friendship with Mr. Wakley's 
family unfortunately enabled him to draw 
into this affair the powerful aid of the 
Lancet. The cabal memorialised the 
Council of University College on the im- 
propriety of Dr. Elliotson’s experiments, 
and the Council intimated to the learned 
doctor that it was against the rules of the 
hospital for patients to remain in that es- 
ablishment longer than four months. Dr. 
Elliotson perceiving that the Council at- 
tempted to dictate to him —their senior 
physician, what course of treatment he 
should adopt to his patients, and fully 
understanding whence the advice was de- 
rived on which the Council acted, at once 
came to the determination to resign his 
appointment, and he did so immediately; 
so that, if resigning a post is considered 
losing a situation, then Mr. Rumball is cor- 
rect; but, Sir, he did not resign because a 
“ collusion” (not a “collision,” as mis- 
— in my last letter) was “ detected 
tween two of his alleged mesmeric 
patients,” for the “alleged” detection did 
not take place at the hospital, where the 
whole of his experiments were believed as 
extraordinary facts, but at the private resi- 
dence of Mr. Wakley in Bedford square. 
It is to be remarked that the proceedings 
were reported and inserted in the Lancet, 
and, in consequence of the presumed incre- 
dulity of the great operator of the north, a 
challenge was given to Dr. Elliotson by 
Mr. Wakley to produce his patients and in- 
duce the phenomena at his house. Dr. 
Elliotson, sincerely anxious for truth, not 
victory, believing that his friend Mr. 
Wakley really intended to act impartially 
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by those discoveries which the learned doc- 
tor had discovered. But, I find, Sir, lam 
hurried away by my subject, to encroach 
on your space, therefore, I will conclude 
my remarks in your next.—Your obedient 
servant, EpwarD PorTWINE. 

P.S. 1 copy from a Cheltenham News: 

aper the following falsehoods of My. 
Rumball, merely to contradict them in the 
strongest manner. 

“He (Mr. Rumball), spoke of the ex- 

riments on Alexis in London, who had 
Fofied detection for many months, but, on 
being taken to Mr. Wal ley’s own house, 
and tested in the presence (!) of Dr. Elliot- 
son, every experiment failed.” 

Ihave before ex the falsehoods of 
this lecturer, but this is most atrocious. I 
I assure the readers of the Mirror, that Dr. 
Elliotson has not entered Mr. Wakley’s 
house, or seen the man, excepting at a dis- 
tance in the streets. Dr. Elliotson has 
never crossed the threshold of Mr. Wak- 
ley’s residence, since he introduced the 
Okeys, and I assure my readers that 
Alexis did not go to Mr. Wakley’s resi- 
dence at any time. 

This notice, I cannot help taking of the 
veracious lecturer, who, reckless of truth, 
endeavours to cover with ridicule what he 
cannot comprehend; and, not content with 
this, he resorts to direct falsehoods to serve 
his purpose and gull money out of the pock- 
ets of the credulous. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Pe ae following original sketch of General 
ashington brings into view some points 
of his character not generally known. ] 

The important struggle which termi- 
nated in American independence, promi- 
nently brought before the world many men 
of undoubted abilities and undaunted 
valour. Foremost in the band of heroes 
connected with this great political era, 
stands the name of see Washington, 
pre-eminent above all with whom he 
was associated in this lofty undertaking by 
his fixed devotion of every faculty to the 
one great object which then agitated the 
minds of his countrymen. With the most 
ardent patriotism he united the most be- 
coming modesty and self-distrust, and 
while his high moral courage obtained him 
an exalted place amongst his compeers, 
his judgment qualified him to direct and 
guide where physical valour alone would 
have been unavailing. 

Although born to competence, at Vir- 
ginia, on the 22nd of Feb. 1732, his edu- 
cation was. confined to such acquirements 
as he could obtain at a small seminary in 
the province of his birth, where the 











master not unfrequently found his own 
power of imparting knowledge so limited, 
that his pupils became their own guides be- 
fore their period of scholastic discipline had 
expired. There is yet extant a manu- 
script book which Washington had com- 
piled before he attained his thirteenth 
year, which, while it fully exemplifies the 
early bias of his mind, tends to furnish 
incontestible proofs to those who have 
studied his character, how much his after 
life was influenced. by the principles there 
laid down. It contains, among other things, 
a compilation of maxims—entitled “ Rules 
of behaviour in company and conversation,” 
which have for their object the enforce- 
ment of those examples of obedience, and 
precepts of holiness, with which the sacred 
writings abound. 

Originally destined by his widowed 
mother for the profession of a surveyor, 
we find him immediately on quitting school 
distinguishing himself by unwearied zeal in 
the pursuit of his calling; and thus it was 
that he acquired that intimate acquain- 
tance with hitherto unknown localities 
which eventually became the scenes of 
his military exploits, and obtained a know- 
ledge of the habits and usages of a people 
destined so materially to commit their con- 
dition to the exercise of his command. But 
the early tendency of his mind towards a 
military life prompted him to accept the 
a of adjutant of the provincial 
militia, and in this capacity his attention 
was first directed to the study of militar 
tactics. With an enthusiast’s love for his 
new profession, his mind was soon diver 
ted from all other subjects. An opportunity 
soon presented itself of calling his acquire- 
ments into active exercise. 

Disputes on the part of the French and 
the natives to that portion of the western 
territory to which the English had long 
asserted their right, broke out into open 
conflict, in which many of the friendly 
Indians also became involved. The ori- 
ginal grounds of this contest may be 
gleaned from the following significant in- 
terrogatory of one of their Sachems. 
“Where ie the Indian lands lie? for the 
French claim all the land on the one side 
the river, and the English on the other?” 
Questionabie, however, as would seem to 
have been the titles of either of the two 
great nations, yet the deadly strife was 
inevitable. ashington was forthwith 
selected to command, and during the period 
of five years to which this sanguinaay con- 
test was extended, unusual energies of 
mind and body were required to sustain 
so harassing a warfare. ith what suc- 
cess he overcame falmost unsurmountable 
difficulties and dangers, and the degree of 
estimation in which his services were held, 


may be readily inferred from the following 
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extract from Marshall’s life of Wash- 
ington (2nd ed. vol. i. p. 27). “ The duties 
he performed, though not splendid, were 
arduous; and were executed with zeal and 
with judgment. The exact discipline he 
established in his regiment, when the tem- 
per of Virginia was extremely hostile to 

iscipline, does credit to his character; and 
the gallantry the troops displayed when- 
ever called into action, manifests the spirit” 
infused into them by their commander. 
The difficulties of his situation, while un- 
able to cover the frontier from the French 
and Indians, who were spreading death. 
and desolation in every quarter, were in- 
calculably great; and no better evidence 
of his exertions, under these circumstances 
can be given, than the undiminished con- 
fidence still placed in him by those he was 
unable to protect. The effurts to which 
he incessantly stimulated his country for 
the purpose of nn My possession of the 
Ohio; the system for the conduct of the 
war which he continually recommended; 
the vigorous and active measures always 
urged upon those by whom he was com- 
a 3 pi a — and wees 

rising mind, tem ju ent, an 
ae improved ~ aoe 

ving so far accomplished his mission, 

with a constitution not a little impaired, 
he resigned his command, and retiring 
into private life, became united in marriage 
to the widow of J. P. Curtis, on the 6th of 
January, 1759. From a memoir of this 
lady, by her grandson, G. W. P. Curtis, in 
the first volume of the American Portrait 
Gallery, her fears ary | character would 
seem to have pointed her out as in every 
sense befitting the choice which he had made; 
and an union of forty years tended most 
amply to confirm all the anticipations ori- 
ginally formed in favour of this alliance. 

Washington having become a Benedict, 
was enjoying well-earned repose at. his 
seat at Vermont, and realising increased 
wealth by his avocations as a planter. The 
employments of his earlier years, and the 
inheritance which he had derived from his 
father, tended to fix his mind to the peace- 
ful habits of an agricultural life; for here, 
amidst those who placed infallible reliance 
on his judgment, and looked to him as their 
father and their guide, he felt that his 
powers of usefulness were more e 
than the occupation of a Virginia tobacco 
grower might at first imply. Hailing his 
return as the harbinger of peace and use- 
fulness, he was elected a member of the 
house of Bayerres, and for fifteen conse- 
cutive years continued to exercise a salu- 
tary influence over the deliberations of 
that body, while his ready aid and assis- 
tance were never wanting to the meanest 
of his tellow citizens who might have occa- 
sion to seek them, 
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More arduous scenes, on another stage, 
awaited him. The repeal of the stamp 
act, which was most obnoxious to the colo- 
nists, was immediately followed by the im- 
position, on the part of Great Britain, of 
certain duties on tea, paper, glass, &c., 
imported into the colonies. Bo unlooked-for 
& measure at once revived the feelings of 
discontent, which had been aroused at the 
former law, and threatened disastrous con- 
sequences to English commerce—non-im- 
portation ments were adopted, by 
which the colonists forbad the introduc- 
tion of English manufactures, except in 
cases ofextreme necessity. But the act of 
the British legislature for closing the port 
of Boston, while it widened the breach, 
served also to hasten the miseries of civil 
war, and presented more formidable ob- 
stacles to an amicable adjustment. “I 
could wish,” said Washington, “the dis- 
pute had been left to posterity to deter- 
mine; but the crisis is arrived when we 
must assert our rights, or submit to every 
imposition that can be heaped upon us, till 
custom and use shall make us abject.” 

Animated with such sentiments, it is not 
difficult to conceive that Washington 
should at once cheerfully forego his simple 
agricultural life,and render to his country 
the —S of those practical lessons 
which his former experience had taught 
him. On the 15th of June, 1775, he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the forces 
employed for the protection of American 
liberty, and,on the 15th of July, commenced 
his preparations for the siege of Boston. 
The necessarily imperfect organisation of 
Congress at that period imposed on him 
most important civil duties, in addition to 
those of his military commands, and his 
correspondence with the house bear ample 
testimony that in acting as the centre of 
this complicated machinery, his judgment 
and sdallt harmoniend and controlled the 
whole. Yet, amidst these confiicting claims 
on his attention, it is curious to observe 
the tender solicitude which he at all times 
exhibited for those whose interests it had 
once been his happiness to preside over in 
person. Writing to his agent from the 
camp, he says, “let the hospitality of the 
house, with respect to the poor, kept 
up. Let no one go hungry away. If any 
of this kind of people should be in want of 
corn, supply their necessities, provided it 
does not encourage them in idleness; and 
T have no objection to your giving my 
money in charity, to the amount of forty 
or fifty pounds a year, where you think it 
well bestowed. hat I mean by having 
no objection is, that it is my desire that it 
should be done.” 

With an army but recently formed— 


lamentably inferior in numerical strength— 
distracted with dissentions both of officers 
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and men—deficient in ammunition and 
supplies—and opposed to our invincible 
British troops, so incomparably superior in ° 
discipline and experience; he fought the 
battle of Princeton; the action of Mon- 
mouth; captured the Hessians at Trenton; 
and compelled the evacuation of Boston, 
and the surrender of York. In these en- 
gagements he commanded in person, byt 
the period of this struggle was distinguished 
by many other conflicts, sustained with 
equally fearful disadvantage. Never yield- 
ing to despondency, he continued at the 
helm throughout the whole of the Ame- 
rican War, and by the exercise of his en- 
lightened judgment and undaunted bra- 
very was instumental in obtaining for the 
United States sovereignty and indepen- 
dence. Foreseeing all dangers, surmount- 
ing all obstacles, acting with prompt- 
itude in all emergencies, and actuated at 
every juncture by the purest patriotic zeal, 
he pursued that undeviating course in 
which no man ever yet lost himself, and 
which has placed his name among 
ranks of the proudest warriors of the ‘ 
and among the brightest ornaments of his 
country. 

The emergency which claimed the exer- 
cise of these noble qualities, having now 
ceased, we find that on December 4, 
1783, he bade a final adieu to his associates 
in arms, and again returned to his estate; 
whence, in writing to a friend, he thus des- 
cribes his feelings on the relinquishment 
of his public trust. “ At length I am be- 
come a private citizen on the banks of the 
Potomac; and under the shadow of my 
own vine and my own fig-tree, free from 
the bustle of a camp, and the busy scenes 
of public life, I am solacing myself with 
those tranquil enjoyments of which the 
soldier, who is ever in pursuit of fame, the 
statesman, whose watchful days and sleep- 
less nights are spent in divising schemes 
to promote the welfare of his own—per- 
haps the ruin of other countries—as if this 
globe were insufficient tor us all—and the 
courtier, who is always watching the coun- 
tenance of his prince, in hopes of catching 
a gracious smile—can have very little con- 
ception. I have not only retired from all 
public employments, but I am _ retiring 
within myself, and shall be able to view 
the solitary walk, and tread the paths of 
private life with a heartfelt satisfaction. 
Envious of none, I am determined to be 

leased with all; and this, my dear friend, 
sree the order for my march, I will move 
gently down the stream of life until I 
sleep with my father.” 

Yielding, however, to the urgent solici- 
tations of hisardent admirers, and to his 
own nice sense of public duty, we find him 
again sacrificing the still enjoyments of 
his fire-side at Mount Vernon, to become 
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first president of Congress. The same pure 
spirit that aided him in every act of his 
previous life, whether in public or in pri- 
vate, still continued to manifest itself in 
all the workings of his mind when elevated 
to the commanding position which his deeds 
and his virtues had so eminently qualified 
him to undertake. Veneration and respect 
were awarded him by the high and the 
low, and public demonstrations of es- 
teem were unsparingly tendered where- 
ever his steps were direc After the 
expiration of the second period of four 
years for which he had been elected, he once 
more regained the pleasant shades of his 
rustic home, not, however, as he had fondly 
hoped to resign for ever—his connection 
with public life. An anticipated rupture 
with France directing public attention to 
him as commander-in-chief of the United 
States forces, he was again at the head 
of the military command, prepared to strike 
om todefend. Warlike preparations, on a 
most extensive scale, were quickly made, 
and all that national bravery and profes- 
sional skill could have affected, were ready 
to be hazarded at the trumpet’s call. Hap- 
pily, however, these preparations were not 
eventually needed. Negotiations which 
were then pending with France, brought 
matters to an amicable close, and forbade 
the slaughter which must otherwise have 
ensued. 

The happy consummation of his dail 
eherished hopes was not destined to glad- 
den the heart of Washington. At the 
moment of success, and before the glad ti- 
dings of the recognition of America, as an 
independent state by the great powers, 
had reached the Senate, he was seized by 
by s mortal illness, accelerated by long 
exposure to wet and cold. The privations 
which his country’s cause im upon 
him, were not without their effects in his 
later days; and although gifted by nature 
with an athletic frame and vigorous con- 
stitution, he could no longer withstand the 
rude shocks of illness. On December 14, 
1799, his acute sufferings terminated in 
death, without a struggle or a sigh. 
Washington yet lives on earth in his spot- 
less example, his spirit is in Heaven.” 


_— 


KNOWLEDGE. 
BY OLIVER BYRNE. 


Knowledge is distinct from, and 
than, ledraing, information, or Sieuton, 
time is able to obliterate, without continued 
rehearsals, learning, information, and edu- 
cation, but knowledge brings its own nou- 
rishment; its seeds, once planted, are sel- 
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dom choked; with some it grows faster 
than others—in many instances it may be 
termed wisdom, which is only another 
name for knowledge and judgment, guided 
by discretion. There are different orders 
of knowledge, but the knowledge of God 
is the greatest of them all: it wants no or- 
nament, nor does its possessor require ha- 
biliments of any particular hue, colour, or 
cut; it goes on, on, on, on; it leaves this 
world with us, when we have to leave 
learning, information, education, and every 
thing else behind. 

“ Knowledge is power,” because men of 
learning, information, and education, with 
it, become venerable from what they have 
acquired, and p ore from what ed can 
impart. It adds the greatest possible im- 
portance and respect to old age. Should 
men of knowledge outlive their mental 
faculties, “the very shell is respected for 
what it once contained;” aye, after ages 
have passed away, a faint imagined resem- 
blance is viewed with delight. The road to 
knowledge is open to every man of almost 
every class. omen would hold as high a 
station in knowledge as men, only that their 
powers are underrated, and therefore the 
style of their education is defective; at 
sent Sane bo tends «* enslave, 
are taught as if they were to live separated 
from aay not with him. They are, in 
general, only taught to amuse themselves 
and others till they are thirty, then all is 
gone; “ they are obliged to hazard ev: 
thing on the singe cast of the single die.” 
Honour and wealth are illusory. Like other 
things, admiration wiil not be given for no- 
thing; the senses must be charmed, or the un- 
derstanding gratified, or admiration will not 
be tendered. A woman who talks wisely 
always looks well, and a woman who does 
not talk sensibly, can never look well to a 
man of knowl Although every one 
justly demands civility, that civility will 

very cool when demanded by neither 
the charms of youth nor the wisdom of age. 
The aspec which a man or woman receives 
for his or her wealth, is very hollow indeed. ° 
The powers of pleasing are transitory too. © 
“ No man mourns over the fragments of a 
dancer, or drops a tear on the relicts of 
musical skill. They are flowers destined 
to perish; but the decay of great talents 
is always the subject of solemn pity; and 
even when their last memorial is over, their 
ruins and vestiges are regarded with pious 
affection.” 





Che Satkerer, 


New Churchin St. Giles’s—The church 
in Endell-street, St. Giles’s, to be called 
Christ Church, is nearly finished, and will 
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be consecrated at Easter. It is in the eariy 
English style, and built of Bath stone and 
Kentish rag. The tower is a conspicuous 
object, both from Holborn and Long-acre. 
The west front is very bold and handsome, 
and has a deeply recessed and ornamented 
doorway, over which is a lofty window, 
composed cf five distinct lights, the arches 
being enriched with dogtooth mouldings. 
The gable window is triangular, and filled 
with subordinate tracery. The edifice is cu- 
rious, from its being the first church for 
Protestant worship in which every sitting 
is free. _Of these sittings there are upwards 
of 1,000. The entire cost of the edifice 
does not exceed £4.000. 


A Jailer of Pictures.—By the death of the 
late marquis of Westminister, say the 
Atheneum, another comes into possession 
of the celebrated Grosvenor Gallery ;— 
may he prove a more liberal proprietor than 
the last! For many years, the deceased lord 
was jailer, rather then guardian, of that col- 
lection. We claim on the part of the pub- 
lic, no indiscriminate admission to private 
galleries, our countrymen are perhaps 
scarce enough debarbarized for such a pri- 
vilege; but the churl of an owner who sits 
at the door covering the key-hole with his 
jealous hand, is a far more low-minded 
creature than any one he shuts out. 


The New Metropolitan Act.—All penal- 
ties under the New Metropolitan Buildings 
Act must be sued for within six months 
after-the penalty of forfeiture shall have 
been incurred, They may be recovered by 
any party, and ifthe penalty be not other- 
wise specifically appropriated, then (by the 
107th section) the person so suing or pro- 
ceeding shall be entitled to receive one half 
thereof for his own benefit, and the other 
haif shall be paid to her Majesty’s use. 


Fecundity—The wife of Wm. Smith, pa- 

r maker, of Thorp-Arch, was lately de- 
ivered of twins. ‘This is the third time she 
has given birth to twins, within the space 
of five years, in addition to three single 
births. So that the happy couple have had 
in all, nine children since their marriage in 
August, 1835, seven of the children are 
alive and in good health. 


March of Music.—At an inn not a thou- 
sand miles from Yeadon is a musical clock, 
to which is appended a musical vocabulary 
or index, of which the following are a por- 
tion, copied verbatim et literatim :—Copen 
Wals; Don is the Brave(Dunois the Brave); 
Jenny Jones; Hof she gos: Hers a elth; 
Po tu guse; Fridey Hovley; Barley Bray; 
Hunsmans Cors. The reader will perceive 
that these popular pieces are done with 
variations, 


International Copyright.—Little progress 
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in this matter has as yet heen made. Sir 
Robert Peel stated that negotiations had 
been entered into with France, Saxony, 
and Belgium with the view of giving in- 
creased facilities to the book trade. Those ° 
negotiations did not bring about any sutis- 
factory result. Negotiations were opened 
with Prussia with a similar object; but :fter 
some time it was alleged by the state that © 
the law of copyright in this country was 
defective, and ought to be amended before 
the negotiations went further. Since that 
time bills have been brought into Purlia> 
ment to remedy the defects complained of, 
The negotiations with Prussia were now 
renewed, and he hoped would be bri ught 
to a satisfactory cuuclusion, and then we 
might enter into negotiations with uther 
powers. 

Cut Glass not to be Reduced in P) we.— 
A circular has been sent by a firm in the | 
glass trade, informing their customeis that 
the remission of the duty on glass will not 
affect “rich cut glass’ at all. 

Cost of the country of the Sugar Duties.— 
According to Mr. Richards, the sacrifice 
made by the English consumers of sugar, 
under the present system is £3,(°76,000 
more than under the old; and paid w the 
West Indian proprietors exclusively. To 
this, he says, may be added £1,300,000 
more, which will be lost to the exchequer; 
so. that £5,000,000, or the amount of the 
income-tax, was sacrificed by the cwmtry 
for these discriminating duties. 

Crowner’s Quest Law.—Lord Campbell, 
speaking of the law with respect to deo- 
dands, said, “its severity, if strictly enforced, 
was very great, because everything that in 
the remotest degree contributed tu death 
was included in the forfeiture; and not 
re! the ox that gored a man to death was 
forfeited, but if a person fell from a horse, 
the horse was forfeited; and if he tel] from 
a horse and was carried down a mill-stream, « 
and was then killed by the turning of the 
wheel of the mill, the horse and the mill- 
wheel were forfeited. However, if a person 
fell from that which was not in motion, it 
was only that which he immediately touched 
before the moment of his death that was 
forfeited. Thus if a man climbing up a 
waggon, which was stationary, {fell there- 
from, the wheel of the waggon from which 
he had slipped would alone be forfeited; 
but if the waggon were in motion when the 
death occurred, not only the waggun, but 
the horses, and all the load of the waggon 
would be forfeited. This was in accordance 
with the maxim—“ Que movent ad mortem 
Deo donantur.” 
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